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INTRODUCTION 


While the original CHELSEA ANNUAL consisted of a col¬ 
lection of essays contributed by alumni of St. Thomas More 
College, this number is primarily devoted to the work of 
undergraduate students of the College and members of the 
Newman Club of the University of Saskatchewan . The 
editors have attempted to maintain the standard of excel¬ 
lence established by the original publication; however,the 
material chosen by the present editors is representative as 
well as selective, creative as well as scholarly. 

The editors take this opportunity to thank the following per¬ 
sons who have helped in the preparation of the CHELSEA 
ANNUAL in various ways: 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kennedy 
Rev. G. A. Pilecki, C.S.B. 

Mr. Wm. Dumaresq 
Mr. D. C. Kerr 
Mr. J. K. McConica 

To these and various others we express our sincere appreci¬ 
ation . 


Michael Estok 
John Teunissen 
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Father J. L. O'Donnell, C. S. B////CHRISTIAN CHARITY 
AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


(This is the text of a radio talk in the series "Rel igion and 
the Arts " presented over the Trans-Canada Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on the program The Trans- 
Canada Catholic Hour , November 6, 1960.) 


Friends of my radio audience, when I was invited to 
speak to you, I was left quite free to choose my subject. 
But it was suggested that I choose something cultural rather 
than something theological or devotional. Cultural. I found 
the word vast and vague. I went looking for a subject, and 
as I went I found myself being haunted by the image of an 
old man standing in a stormy night before a hovel. I reached 
for my copy of the complete works of Shakespeare, for Lear 
was the man. I dropped it open on my desk and by flicking 
a single page I had his words before me: 

Nay get thee in, /he was saying to his fool,/ 

I'll pray and then I'll sleep. 

Poor naked wretches wheresoe'er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this.' Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them 
And show the heavens more just. 

Here, then, would be my subject, Lear's words serv¬ 
ing as a kind of text. It would be cultural rather than theo¬ 
logical or devotional, for its inspiration would come right 
out of the heart of the greatest tragedy ever written in Eng¬ 
lish, or in any other language, for that matter. And it would 
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be timely for it would deal with perhaps the greatest problem 
that faces Christian culture in our times, the problem of the 
haves and the have- nots; how to save from the horrors of an¬ 
other depression the nations whose economies are clogged 
with surpluses; how to get them to shake their surpluses or, 
as Lear called them, their ‘'superflux" to the needy and show 
the heavens more just. In brief, my job would be to show 
what obedience to the second great commandment of the 
Christian law, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," 
can do to one of the greatest problems that confronts us all. 
Quite an assignment for twenty minutes on the air, to brush 
aside as if they didn't exist complexities which have baffled 
economists and bankers and industrialists and politicians and 
statesmen. But man's ways are always complex and confus¬ 
ing; God's are always simple and direct and God's simpli¬ 
city can in a twinkling straighten out man's confusions ifman 
will only listen. 

I set about applying a Christian principle to a mo¬ 
dern problem; but I found that Lear wouldn't let me go off 
with his words as a starting point. He was at my elbow 
plucking my sleeve. "Look here, "he was saying, "you won't 
succeed in what you are setting out to do. You think you 
will be talking to Christians but you won't be. They call 
themselves Christians; they still have some Christian feeling 
in their hearts; they still use the language of Christians; but 
the Christian principles, which they think about once in a 
while on Sundays, are so caught up in a web of new born 
pagan ones, that they will say you are unrealistic and im¬ 
practical. Go and take a look at the culture I produced in 
my long reign; point out the folly of it; maybe the men and 
women of your age will see in my age an image of their own 
and change before it is too late. " 

Now, my friends, I don't think you are like the 
people of the Lear world, certainly not the worst of them, 
maybe a little like the best of them. 
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King Lear has often been described as just a pagan 
play, its theme expressed by Gloucester: 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. 

But I am firmly convinced that Shakespeare did not think of 
his play in that light at all. He gave those thoughts to Glou¬ 
cester, and this man was not very bright, a muddle-headed 
old man afflicted with the blight of his times. I am prepared 
to call the play a pagan play; but its paganism is paganism 
with a difference. It is the paganism of apostacy. Lear and 
the people he lives with in Shakespeare's play, even though 
they wear the names of ancient chronicle, are not ancient 
Britons but Renaissance Englishmen who have lost their faith. 

Lear has ruled a long time, time long enough to cor¬ 
rupt his people. In some respects he has been a great king, 
but a king not greatly good. His daughter tells us early in 
the play that "the best and soundest of his times has been but 
rash." He has been a man of passion and his passion has been 
the law of the land. He has listened to flatterers who have 
brought him to think of himself as a kind of god and his so¬ 
vereignty as absolute. For him and for his nation, God's 
law has become a forgotten thing. Even the reinstated pa¬ 
gan gods of Greece and Rome receive scant notice; their 
names add thunder to Lear's curses. The religion of the state 
is atheism, not proclaimed so much as practised. Edmund, 
the illegitimate son of Gloucester and the arch villain of the 
play, looks out on his world and scoffs at people who speak 
of his birth as base, as illegitimate, without knowing why; 
he despises respectability and scoffs at law. For him the 
only law will be that of dog-eat-dog. So stands the world of 
Lear when we are brought in to see the final show-down. 

It is a story of wild elemental forces let loose on the 
world. Lear, out of whim, decides that from now on he will 
be king only in name. Reserving the title and a hundred 
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knights to tend him, he gives the country over to the rule of 
his two "dog-hearted daughters," Goneril and Regan, who 
have made extravagant profession of their love for him. His 
youngest daughter whom he loves greatly and who really 
loves him in return, he sends away dowerless because, in 
anger at the lying professions of her sisters, she stubbornly 
refuses to declare to the world the love he knows she bears 
him. Dowerless and weeping, she goes away to become the 
Queen of France. No sooner has Lear stormed out of the 
room, than the two wicked daughters begin their plot to rob 
him of the last few trappings of majesty. 

To go into the story of the play in detail is impossible 
here. Suffice it to say that they drive the poor old king mad; 
they pluck out the eyes of Gloucester,—for helping him get 
safely away to Dover where Cordelia is waiting for him with 
a French army. Then they begin quarrelling over Edmund. 
He has risen by clever contriving to the title of his father, 
whom he has betrayed, and he now stands cynically by and 
lets the two passionate princesses fight for him. They do just 
that. Goneril poisons Regan and then stabs herself when she 
is brought face to face with the plot she has hatched to mur¬ 
der her husband, Albany. Almost her last words point out 
the roots of all this villainy and brutality. When shown the 
letter she has written to Edmund suggesting that he kill her 
husband she says: 

The laws are mine not thine. Who shall 
arraign me for it? 

Albany reacts with Christian amazement. "O, monstrous.'" 
he exclaims. 

King Lear is a brutal play, written with stark honesty 
by one of the greatest literary genuises who ever lived. In 
it, he looked into the heart of life's mystery and discovered 
there the importance of God's law as the guide of men and 
the safeguard of society. And it ends brutally, pathetically. 
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Edgar challenges Edmund to prove in trial by combat 
the innocence he claims for himself. In the fight which fol¬ 
lows, Edmund falls. As he lies dying, he hears of the deaths 
of Regan and Goneril, and the manner of them. 

I was contracted to them both, /he say^Z All three 

Now marry in an instant. . . .Yet Edmund 
was beloved. 

The one the other poisoned for my sake. 

And after slew herself. 

He is moved even by this perverted love, the only kind he 
has ever received. He would do some good before he dies. 
He tells them that after their victory over Cordelia 1 s French 
army, he has ordered her to be hanged. But before anything 
can be done about it, Lear enters with the dead body of Cor¬ 
delia in his arms. Now follows one of the most pathetic 
scenes in Shakespeare, Lear lamenting over his lost beloved 
and trying to call her back to life,as he himself sinks down 
in death, borne down by the awful weight of evil which he 
himself let loose upon the world when he came to think of 
himself as a god . 

King Lear is a story of wild passions, of elemental 
forces, of confusion and darkness. There are only two per¬ 
sons in the play who bring light and genuine goodness to it. 
They are Albany and Edgar. Both are Christians at heart and 
in principle; and both are, like too many Christians of our 
own day, easy going fellows who drift with the tide until 
rudely shaken out of their complacency. 

How far your eyes can pierce I cannot tell. 

Striving to better, oft we mar what's well 

is all he has to say to Goneril when Lear dashes in anger out 
of their presence early in the play. But when he hears of the 
wrongs done to Lear and Gloucester and of Cornwall's death. 
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Albany, like a man who has been wondering when God would 
strike the earth for its badness, raises his eyes to heaven and 
exclaims. 

This shows you are above. 

You Justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily avenge. 1 

To the annoyance of Goneril, he moralizes his right to fight 
against King Lear and arrives at sound policy: he will have 
to fight the French as invaders, but he will do no harm to 
Lear or Cordelia. And in the closing scene of the play, he 
is not so shocked at Goneril's conspiracy against his life as 
he is at her impudent declaration that she is above the law. 
The worst one can say about Albany is that, like too many of 
us, he does nothing until it is too late. 

Edgar, also like too many Christians of our time, is 
a good-natured fellow easily gulled by double talk. His 
half-brother, Edmund, chases him off to hide in the dis¬ 
guise of a madman from the father who loves him and whom 
he loves in return. But he rises to the occasion and learns 
quickly. By the end of the play he had become, as Christ 
urged us all to become, as wise as a serpent and as simple as 
a dove. 


He finds his father in despair, the blood streaming 
down his bruised face from his bleeding eye-sockets. Edgar 
becomes his guide, pretending to lead him to the brink of the 
precipice from which Gloucester had planned to plunge in 
suicide. Then, by a clever ruse, he calls his father back 
from these unwholesome thoughts, and teaches him to sub¬ 
mit to the will of heaven. From then on he becomes his pro¬ 
tector not only from the bodily dangers of the times, but from 
the temptations which rack his soul. In the end he brings 
him to a happy death. 
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Albany and Edgar bring to the madness of the Lear 
world, Christian principles, remnants of a faith which it has 
lost. And they stand alone in the midst of the terror, con¬ 
fusions, blood and death at the end of the play to bring back 
order and peace to the "gor'd state. 11 

My friends, when I began to write about King Lear 
in preparing my remarks, I had no intention of going to such 
lengths in describing it; but I have found it compelling me 
to go on, because it has convinced me that in it, perhaps 
without intending to do so, the greatest mind in the history 
of English thought has given us a picture of our times and a 
warning of what we must do ifwe would save the human race 
from the dangers which threaten it. 

Christ promised that He would be with us to the end 
of time, that the gates of hell would not prevail against the 
Christian Church which He founded. But ifwe would have 
any partin the triumph He has promised to win over the world 
and its spirit, we must live according to the fundamental laws 
which He gave us. They come to us in two thundering com¬ 
mandments: 

Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy 
whole heart; and with thy whole soul; and with 
all thy mind; and with all thy strength; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

On these two laws rest the whole law and the prophets and 
on them rests as well the whole hope of the future. 

At the present time Christian society finds itself strug¬ 
gling with the hideous strength which destroyed the Lear 
world, atheism, the denial of God's existence, forgetful¬ 
ness of His presence. His power. His rights and His good¬ 
ness. And we need not think that simply because Russia has 
proclaimed its atheism and we have not, that it is not here 
confusing men's minds and policies. Only a positive love of 
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God and our neighbour can win peace and security for us, 
for that alone can melt the icy barriers which hate has erec¬ 
ted to divide nations and conquer the world. 

"Love" like "charity," is a word so debased in our 
time that we hardly know its meaning. Speak of loving God, 
and immediately there rises in the minds of many, a picture 
of sanctimonious and sickening piety which is not piety at 
all, but a poor substitute of windy words and solemn faces 
breathing long prayers and pious platitudes. If you want to 
know what I mean by loving God and one's neighbour, say 
the prayer which Christ taught us to say. 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; 

Thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven; 
give us this day our daily bread and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us and lead us not into temp¬ 
tation but deliver us from evil. Amen. 

O what a change would be wrought in the world and in hu¬ 
man society if our statesmen and politicians, our leaders of 
all sorts, who mould our minds and shape our policies, would 
only take time out from their debates and conferences to me¬ 
ditate, with faith in their hearts, on these words of Christ! 
Saying them with our lips is one thing/ pouring them forth 
from our hearts is another. If we could only do that, all of 
us, we would learn to love God as our Father and that love 
would overflow in love for all men, as brothers, not just 
those whom we know, but all men, even those who live in the 
darkness of far off places, even those who hate us and prowl 
about in our midst and in those far off places where men live 
in misery, want, and ignorance. 

But my friends, in spite of our indifference and neg¬ 
lect of His rights, God in His mercy, has poured out His bles¬ 
sings upon us, all sorts of blessings: vast and growing know- 
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ledge of the mysterious world in which He has placed us, 
and an abundance of all things needful to life. What has 
been our gratitude? Hoping for bountiful harvests, we have 
had them until our granaries groan under the weight of our 
hoarding. Striving for all sorts of man-made things from our 
mills and factories, we have jammed our warehouses till they 
too bulge and our economy seems clogged with them, and 
men talk of another depression, and we stand staring stupid¬ 
ly while half the world is in want. 

What can we do with our surpluses? If avarice pos¬ 
sesses the soul of the nation, there is nothing we can do 
about them. If the love of God and our neighbour is the 
spirit which animates us, there is a way. What is it? Get 
rid of them. Give them away to nations who are in need of 
them and haven't the means to pay. Sell them cheaply to 
others who can pay something. If need be, give nations long 
term loans at easy rates, even if we feel sure that the loans 
will never be paid. But in all this let us not sound a trumpet 
before us and attach to our charity conditions which will 
humiliate the recipients of it. Charity out of policy is not 
charity at all but a buying of the souls of men. 

I can hear the groans going up all around me; and 
laughter, too! Where is the money going to come from? 
Who is going to pay? The fellow is a mad idealist with no 
knowledge about economic laws! St. Francis of Assisi chan¬ 
ged the world he lived in, and he started the transformation 
by giving away his clothes . Surely Canada can help to 
change this mad world by giving away, if necessary, what 
she doesn't need. 

It is strange that man can do in war what he cannot 
do in peace. We did just what I am suggesting and more, 
during the wars through which we have just passed. Do you 
remember the grumbling of tax payers during the depression 
when the government was spending money to keep men, wo- 
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men, and children on relief? The government - couldn't go 
on like that forever; it didn't have the money. But when 
war came in 1939, we suddenly discovered that we had mo¬ 
ney for everything. I wonder how much Canada ever got 
back for all the things she supplied in those years. Now a 
whimsical thought strikes me. If by magic we could draw 
up from the depths of the sea the ships and cargoes that went 
to the bottom during the wars, what would we do with them? 
Would we put the ships in moth balls and their cargoes in 
storage? Who paid for them? We helped. And did our 
economy suffer? Only now is the tempo going out of the 
economy and industrial expansion which came to Canada as 
a result of our giving things away in the interest of destruc¬ 
tion,—simply because we thought our liberties were threat¬ 
ened . 


Today, my friends, our liberties are being threat¬ 
ened by a foe more dangerous than Hitler,and I don't mean 
only the Russians and their allies. I mean the spirit of ava¬ 
rice and selfishness which is in our midst and all around us. 
Maybe it wil I come against us in the tangible form of war 
and the rush of communism. Maybe it is already here in a 
perverted form of private ownership which we call capital¬ 
ism, so clutching and grasping that we shall all have to go 
through the horrors of another depression. All I know is that 
the spirit that will bring it on, unless we do something about 
it soon, is a spirit despised by all of us when we really see 
it at work. The dog in the manger is not a beloved animal. 

I remember teaching a poem by Robert Southey, to a 
class of high school students years ago. It told the story of 
a nasty bishop who refused corn from his bulging granaries, 
to the poor who came to him for help. I remember well our 
satisfaction when we read about the army of rats that ap¬ 
peared out of nowhere and ate up all the com and did not 
leave off until they had picked the bones of the nasty bishop. 
That reaction of ours was a natural one, because what I have 
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suggested as a cure for our troubles springs natural ly from the 
human heart. When it is enriched by the grace of God and 
the love of God, it overflows in the love of all mankind. 
Maybe, I'm only a silly idealist, a crazy optimist; but I am 
sane enough to believe that Christ was not speaking folly 
when He said to the men of His day and of ours: "Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you. " 

God grant that Western Man, at long last harkening 
to the teachings and promises of Christ, may be saved from 
the horrors which threaten. May the day never come when, 
stripped of the majesty he has worn for centuries, he will 
stand in a devastated world before a hovel, crying out like 
Lear above the blast to his fool who has led him there. 

Nay get thee in. I'll pray and then I'll sleep 
Poor naked wretches wheresoe'er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this.' Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them 
And show the heavens more just. 
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Sister Marie Theophila de Sion //// LINES 


To gather news of Him I sent my eyes 
Travelling far. 

Observing, questioning as would two spies 
All things that are. 

Each star and mountain, leaf and grain of sand 
Spoke in its turn 

A foreign tongue I scarce could understand. 
Nor my ears learn. 

As lovers all they stammered with delight, 
Telling of One 

Whose shadow over them kissed each with light 
More than the sun. 

Sung silences, O harmonies unplayed. 

Mute symphony 

Proclaiming His hid beauty who first made 
All beauty be. 1 

Could I but seize the dark words taking flight 
From that still choir. 

Ah then, possessed by heaven, I should write 
Poems of fire.' 
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Michael Estok //// THE ACTOR 


"What do you make of it, lieutenant? " 

"Well it solves the problem for us doesn't it? Let's 
see, mailed the night of Eldon's disappearance. Now I sup¬ 
pose we start questioning all Eldon's buddies. " 

"Hey, here comes Strauss. He'll be interested. See 
what he makes of it. Hey Strauss, come on over here. New 
development in that Eldon case. Here, have a look at this. 
Carson brought it over from the Morning Reporter. " 


"Oh? Yeah. Let's see. 


Perfection is an extremely unpleasant thing, a dan¬ 
gerous thing, especially if you have to have anything to do 
with it. There is something inhuman about it really, some¬ 
thing unnatural. Most men, deep in their hearts, don't be¬ 
lieve that such a thing as outrageous as perfection should 
exist. They much prefer to be cozily self complacent about 
their own abilities. But there are certain ones of us whose 
whole existence is a constant struggle towards perfection. 
And so we become gods. The only trouble is, sometimes gods 
become men again. I have a friend who was perfect and he 
has lost his perfection; that is why I must kill him. 

It won't be a crime of passion; there would be too 
much blood; and blood rather turns my stomach. No, it 
shall be carried off smoothly; I have been planning it for 
quite sometime. I have nothing to profit myself by this mur¬ 
der. My motive isn't personal gain. I am doing it simply 
because it is the most merciful thing to do. I supposeyou 
could say my motive was humanitarian love;or benevolence. 
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He is a very good friend of mine. I have known him 
a long time, all my life as a matter of fact. So perhaps bet¬ 
ter than any one else I knew the wonder of his perfection — 
he had the world at this feet — but now he is something dia¬ 
bolical . 


The name of my friend is David Eldon and he is an 
actor. I think he was born an actor because I cannot remem¬ 
ber anytime when he wasn't an actor. Even as a child his fa¬ 
vorite game was 'let's pretend' . But his pretends were never 
just for fun; they were always serious; and when he played 
them he lived them. "Let's pretend that I am king and you 
shall be his wizard." He used to stand on the upstairs bal¬ 
cony and survey his court. He was always king. He never 
stopped being king. 

You see, a real actor doesn't stop when he takes off 
his crown and descends the stairs. The real actor doesn't 
stop when the curtain falls and the make-up comes off. That 
gesture of the hand is still calculated to the same effect. 
That gently raised eyebrow is still the key to an emotional 
situation. And my friend was the perfect actor. His first 
wife could tell you that, or his second, or his third. They 
still keep his pictures. Perhaps they even still love him. 
But they all know that he is a man into whose eyes you can 
see no further than the reflection of your own. 

There have been others. His mother still keeps his 
baby shoes beautifully preserved in bronze. She puts them 
on the mantle beside the decanters. But she puts them and 
the decanters away when he visits one Sunday a month. On 
those days he plays two distasteful roles, the father and the 
son, so that he can get them both over with at once. He 
takes his mother and his children (one by the second wife and 
two by the third) to the zoo, and they feed peanuts to the 
elephants. 
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I suppose you are wondering why I know all this. It's 
very simple, really. You see, an actor needs an audience. 
To whom can he glorify himself, to whom can he prove his 
perfection? Gods must have worshippers; not just adorers, 
but worshippers, who know the truth of their perfection. Then, 

I am his worshipper. We take long walks at night, and he 
confides in me. Sometimes, just as the sun is coming up 
across the harbour, we walk across the bridge together and 
watch the river; and we talk. I know him. I have always 
known him. He hides nothing from me. Perhaps I am the 
only person who has seen his soul. 

Except one. He should never have become involved 
with her. I knew it was a mistake as soon as I saw her. She 
was a chorus girl and she had beautiful legs, but she was not 
ordinary. There had to be something special about her or he 
would never have noticed her. This girl was not loud and 
vulgar and blousy. She had a quiet beauty around her eyes, 
and she had slim strong legs. She was young, but the dif¬ 
ference in their ages was not important. 

And so he played the lover, — the successful lover. 
Sparkling champagne, dimming house lights, week-ends of 
sea and sand; she became the new high priestess in his glit¬ 
tering temple of delights. And the rites of his mystical creed 
were never more ecstatically performed. He performed as he 
never performed before. The fragrance of her love was to 
him as the sweet smell of incense; and it rose about him, 
surrounded him, permeated him until its flavor became the 
necessary essence of his perfection. 

She began to know him. She began to know exactly 
when he wanted another drink or another kiss. She began to 
know exactly when he pretended to want another drink or 
another kiss. His masquerade slipped away; it was more than 
a role that he played. He had let himself love as well as be 
loved, perhaps for the first time. The emotion was new — 
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an appetite which he had never before possessed. But now 
he desired, and the desire became an obsession; it became 
utterly necessary for him to own body and soul the one who 
knew him so entirely. 

He was willing to pay any price for the possession of 
the thing that he loved. He introduced her to his friends; 
she was given the respect due the wife of David Eldon. Mo¬ 
ney was no object; he built her a marquee that flashed her 
own name alone. He worshipped her. But it was a mistake, 
a mistake. Gods must worship only themselves. He should 
never have involved himself. 

And then it was over. She became bored with his 
perfection, his inhumanity, his insatiable desire. She left 
him and there was no regret in her eyes. 

From this time on he was never quite the same. He 
had shown himself in the wonder of his perfection to some¬ 
one he loved, and had been rejected. He began to lose con¬ 
fidence in himself. He became hesistant. He felt he had to 
make sure that his audiences were convinced. Slowly his 
flawless execution lost its smoothness, his subtle techniques 
deteriorated. He began to panic, then to despair. He be¬ 
gan to lose everything that had always been his; fame, in¬ 
fluence, adoring audiences, everything. His perfection be¬ 
came a memory. He tortured himself with the past. His 
nights became endless. 

And so, tonight when we walk across the bridge, I 
shall draw him over to the railing and show him something 
in the water. I shall do what I have said I shall do. 


"Well what do you make of it Strauss? I guess we 
know now what happened to Eldon. 
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"Whoever wrote this was obviously nuts if that's what 
you mean." 

"Obviously. A psychopath?" 

"I don't know. I don't understand it at all. This 
guy says he used to take walks with Eldon. I must've met 
Eldon a hundred times on my beat across that bridge if I met 
him once. Anywhere from two to five in the morning I'd see 
him walkin' across that bridge. But he was always alone." 
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John Teunissen//// EX UTERO NIGRO 


Warm the blood and pumping through us, 
now the vision and the death; 
save me, mother soft and breathing, 
breathe for me my liquid breath. 

Now i lay me down to waken, 
darkness warm and warmly life; 
wake me gently, blackest mother, 
wake me slowly, midnight wife. 

We are black but we have beauty, 
daughter of Jerusalem . 

Floating in this sea of silence, 
one thin thread and we are One; 
one together, one forever, 
mother dreaming dreamless son. 

Gently, mother, do not wake me, 
dreams are pressing all around; 
down and down i fall in darkness; 
mother, do not make that sound. 

We are dark but we have beauty, 

mother of the son of man . 

Pain to you that means all pleasure; 
pain to me that brings all pain; 
now i lay me down to waken, 
mother, let me sleep again. 
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reach reach 
reach reach 

arms hands fingers each 
grasping darkness 
clutching blackness 

sharpness 

Mother. 


John Teunissen //// A MODERN BESTIARY 


The unhuman anthill is more 
human than the human anthill; 
the unhuman hive more; 
more the unmanhood of animals. 

?bestial men are . 1 
The adjective 'bestial' modifies 
the noun 'man': 
a modification of aptitude 
a perversion of attitude 
a horizontally outstretched 
image of rectitude 
a lefthanded righteousness 
unreason with an opposable thumb 
(a thumbthing unimaginable) 
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Roger Rigelhof////PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


"... Nothing equals the ignorance of mo¬ 
dern philosophers in matters of science, ex¬ 
cept the ignorance of modern scientists in 
matters of philosophy . 11 

— Etienne Gilson - A Gilson Reader 

Far from being upset by M. Gilson's charge, the 
modern scientist might modestly admit ignorance, not onlyof 
philosophy, but of the very nature of matter. Such was not 
always so. From the time of Thales and even during the re¬ 
birth of science during the Renaissance, the scientist was al¬ 
so a philosopher and somewhat indiscriminately sought an 
answer to the enigmas of matter. In recent years, he has 
learned that the objects of science and of philosophy are 
vastly different. 

To account for this new attitude let us examine the 
history of the problem. Aristotelean science was a meta¬ 
physical pursuit concerned principally with the nature of 
things. Science for the Greeks was not based on experiment 
but was rather a product of pure reason. An example of this 
is the atomic theory of Leukippos and Demokritos. John 
Burnet, discussing Greek philosophy, maintains that this the¬ 
ory was the final answer of the earlier Greek philosophers to 
the question of Thales: "What is the nature of all things? " 

This concept of physical science continued and, be¬ 
cause it was essentially a metaphysics, its attempts to ex¬ 
plain scientific phenomena were combined with philosophy 
and theology. The result of this confusion led people, up to 
the time of Newton, to explain natural phenomena by theol¬ 
ogy; after Newton, physicists until recently tried to explain 
theology by physics. 
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An example of the former tendency is evident in the 
writings of Johannes Kepler (1571-1630). Kepler had a ve¬ 
ry convenient theory about the orbit of the earth. He sta¬ 
ted that a circle was a geometrically perfect shape. To him 
it was unthinkable that the Creator would have the earth or¬ 
bit the sun by anything but a perfect orbit. Therefore the 
earth's orbit must be circular. Kepler abandoned this "theo¬ 
logical" theory only after empirical observations forced him 
to do so. It is ironical to note that scientists after Kepler 
made just the opposite mistake. Newton, for example, used 
science to establish theological conclusions. Absolute space 
and time in the domain of mathematical physics, for him, were 
essentially connected with God's nature. He probably could 
not distinguish physics from philosophy. 

The original error in Newton's ideas which led him 
to make this mistake was his failure to realize that he was 
not arriving at the nature of things; he was simply imposing 
a mathematical theory on nature. A careful examination of 
his elements of physics (mass, space, time) shows that one 
cannot give a rational account of them in natural terms. 
Take for example Newton's definition of mass. Another phy¬ 
sicist, Ernst Mach, drew attention to the bareness of the ac¬ 
count of mass as the amount of matter in a body. Further, 
he showed that all otherdefinitions are trivial. Mach's con¬ 
victions on this point are accepted today. Modern scientists 
realize that the only thing that they can say about mass is 
that it is a quantity associated with a body of magnitude 
which, rather than being absolute as Newton thought, is de¬ 
pendent on the relative velocity between the body and the 
observer. Thus, mass can be looked upon as an abstract ma¬ 
thematical term. 

Similarly, the other Newtonian elements of space, 
time, etc., can be shown only to have a meaning in theor¬ 
etical physics. 
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What Newton developed then was merely a device— 
important as it may be—by which scientists have a means of 
predicting and describing phenomena of nature. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that this yields no absolute knowledge of nature. 

Let us return now to our earlier example of the an¬ 
cient atomic theory. In the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, John Dalton revived this theory and used it to account 
for empirically determined laws of chemistry. This new ato¬ 
mic theory was not a theory of the nature of things, but rather 
a device for "looking at" or of accounting for chemical laws. 

This, in fact, is the only real objective of modern 
physics—a means of looking at nature. 

The study of atomic physics is a good example of this. 
The concept of material particles does not allow one to ex¬ 
plain most of the phenomena connected with the atom. Phy¬ 
sicists turn to wave mechanics. To quote fromE. Schrodinger, 
who formed this theory: 

The point of view taken here, is that material par¬ 
ticles consist of, or are nothing but, wave systems. 

This extreme conception may be wrong, indeed it 
does not offer as yet, the slightest explanation of 
why only such wave systems seem to be realized in 
nature as correspond to mass-points of definite mass 
and charge. On the other hand, the opposite point 
of view which neglects waves altogether and treats 
only the motion of material points, has led to such 
grave difficulties in thetheory of atomic mechanics— 
and this aftercentury-longdevelopment and refine¬ 
ment—that it seems not only not dangerous but even 
desirable, to lay exaggerated stress on its counter¬ 
part. In doing this we must of course realize that a 
thorough correlation of all features of physical phe¬ 
nomena can probably be afforded only by a har¬ 
monic union of these two extremes. 
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One can see in this that Schrodinger is merely giv¬ 
ing physicists another useful tool for interpreting and pre¬ 
dicting phenomena. He has said nothing about the abso¬ 
lute nature of the atom. Nor can he. For the answer to 
Thales' question: "What is the nature of all things?" is not 
in the realm of physical science. 
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Wilma Bakos//// VALKYRIE 


Maidens of the wind who claps his hands 
In chaotic pleasure. 

Riders on steeds of flame 

Which sear and destroy the mountain-tops, 

Calling one to the other her name 

As warriors from the din of bloody battle are called. 

Princesses from the Halls of Valhalla, 

Armed each with a shield of masculinity. 

Partaking in gory frays and rebellions. 

Never the first to cry, "Yield. 1 " 

Fearless, wild, brave and daring. 

Sweeping the field with their steaming blades. 

Murder, pillage, destruction and rape 

Lie untrodden beneath their winged sandals. 

Arrows that flock like birds 

Around their weighty silver helmets of cruelty 

Fall dead. 

Eyes wide with lust. 

Hair streaming wildly in the gloating wind. 

Lips curled with revenge and hate 
While battling barbaric hordes 
Heedless of Fate 
Or her companions 
Mercy betrayed; kindness deserted. 

Thriving on dying men's 
Rasping, gasping breaths. 

Each precious moment their last. 
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Wilma Bakes //// LONELINESS 


Loneliness; 
partly sad 

with an edge of gladness 
at being alone. 

Slightly bitter 
as lovers go by 
seeing only each other. 

Boring 

without love 
for anyone. 

Sarcastic, frightening 
fearful and wary 
of everyone. 

Bleak and cold 
no atmosphere; 
yet joy, though far, 
is near. 

Only a smile away 
yet shunned 
ignored 

from sheer pride; 
replaced by sorrow 
for being foolish. 
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Michael Estok //// PAVAN NE 


One month might have slipped into the next like a 
ripple on the surface of a week of languid late summer after¬ 
noons, but Angela knew that to-day was the first of Septem¬ 
ber; she had been counting the days, counting them like a 
child waitingfora birthday; and in her childish anxiety, each 
day or leaf or raindrop or flower or yellow bird or crack in 
the sidewalk was significantly, mystically numbered. From 
the stone bridge where last year she and Meg had stood wat¬ 
ching the bright leaves as they dropped from the willows, 
Angela watched again this September. They slid past her 
reflection in the water, glided from the careful fingers of the 
wind and dropped, sacrament - like to the cool tongues of 
the stream. In two weeks Meg would be beside her again, 
Meg, who would make her young again for a month. In two 
weeks she and Meg would be looking at their images in the 
deep pools of the stream and Meg would say, "Mirror mirror 
on the wall, who's the youngest one of all? You are, you 
know Aunt Angela, youngest at heart. You never grow old. " 
Young, because she could still look at leaves and birds and 
raindrops, because she could still count daisy petals with 
Meg ... he loves me ... he loves me not .... They would 
weave flower chains in their secret picnic meadow, whole 
lapfuls of flowers. Angela was always surprised at her own 
youthful extravagance, but as Meg danced in the luxurious 
abundance of flowers that surrounded them, she would always 
learn again to enjoy the heady, intoxicating fragrance of 
Meg's enthusiasm. Meg would say, "There are so many just 
asking to be picked. I love them so much I simply have to 
pick them. " In the end they would throw their garlands into 
the stream and watch them float majestically out of sight. 

Or perhaps Meg would say as she had last year, "What 
a cool and quiet world down there. I wonder what it would 
be like to lie among the water lilies at the bottom of that 
pool, to watch everything from the other side, shut off from 
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all the dry, dead, old everyday things. " 

"Yes," Angela had carried on the game. "Preserved 
forever like a cobweb in amber. " 

"Lilies in your hair, and on your breast, all strung 
round with flowers like a fairy princess waiting for your 
prince. " 

"Like Ophelia, " Angela had said. 

"Who's Ophelia, Aunt Angela? You never told me 
that story. Was she a princess? " 

"Yes, she was a sort of princess, a princess who died. " 

"Oh, but the princess doesn't die. 1 She only sleeps 
for a hundred years. The water sprites guard her and keep 
the roses blooming in her cheeks like they do in yours. Aun¬ 
tie. And you've forgotten about the prince, the tall, dark, 
handsome prince. As you lie there, he comes riding, riding, 
riding along on his white charger in search of his long lost 
princess. He crosses the bridge and "Whoa."' He sees two of 
the most beautiful red flowers in the world growing at the 
bottom of the stream. He dismounts and bends over the rail¬ 
ing. Wait.' They aren't flowers at all — they're the roses 
in your cheeks' When he sees the beautiful princess — you 
— he jumps in, armour and all, and dives to the bottom to 
kiss you." She had hurried to finish, "and he almost drowns 
but the water sprites who guard you, carry you both safely to 
the bank and he rides off with you to his castle far away in 
a strange land and you both live happily ever after. " 

"Yes, I had forgotten. But you've forgotten about 
the water sprites. What do they do with their princess gone?" 
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"Oh, of course they are sad at first, but they have 
the pebbles at the bottom of the stream to keep shiny, and 
they have their water lilies. " They had walked on then and 
played a new game. 

Suddenly, as she stood lost in dreams of anticipation, 
Angela remembered that there were preparations to be made, 
a thousand things that had to be done before Meg arrived. 
All the beautiful things in Angela's old house had to be made 
ready for Meg; Meg loved beautiful things. She loved the 
quaint old stained glass window that had come from a ruined 
chapel in Europe; some of Angela's favorite memories were 
of the afternoons when Meg played with the big Persian cat 
on the big Persian rug in the hall beneath the window. Foun¬ 
tains of colored light from the high window spilled down 
around them,splashing on crystal chandeliers, streaming ac¬ 
ross gilt picture frames, turning Meg's hair from straw to 
copper to gold. And so the windows had to be cleaned. Meg 
loved the gold fish in Angela's garden; she loved the red 
leather bound books in Angela's library; she loved the dark 
hallways, mellow with the smell of old varnish; she loved the 
canary that made Angela's bright kitchen throb with sound. 
The house had to be swept and dusted and polished. Angela 
tackled the silver first. She wanted Meg to stand in front of 
the red maple sideboard and slide herfinger along each gleam 
and say, "How I love old silver. Aunt Angela." She would 
give Meg a piece this year. "Which piece would you like, 
Meg? "she would say. "You're almost fifteen and old enough 
to have silver of your very own. " She imagined the round¬ 
ness of Meg's eyes. "Yes, for your very own.' You'll have 
it all when I'm gone, you know. And I'm sure it couldn't be 
in better hands. You love it, and that's the only care old 
silver really needs. " Angela checked the music boxes next. 
The one with the Spanish dancer on the lid had to be re¬ 
paired. Cookies were baked, the dolls were taken out of 
their boxes and arranged in Meg's room, tickets to the ballet 
and the theatre were got, invitations to all Meg's old friends 
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were sent around. But most important of all, the piano was 
tuned. 


The piano was the centre of the house when Meg was 
there. Perhaps the most precious hours of all were those spent 
inside on rainy days during which Meg and Angela played to 
one another. Their tastes complemented each other perfectly: 
Meg's music was all vibrancy and life and sureness of touch; 
Angela's was all delicateness and sensitivity and grace. 
Meg's favorite was Beethoven; Angela's was Chopin. 

On her way home from shopping one day she stopped 
in at a small music shop. She had made almost all her pur¬ 
chases when a title in a dusty rack caught her eye: Pavanne 
pour une Infante Defunte par Maurice Ravel. The very thing , 
she thought. Meg will fall in love with it . She took it home 
with the rest of the music she had bought. 

Angela expected a letter any day now. She antici¬ 
pated the leap of her heart at the sight of the blue envelope 
with the youthful scrawl. She had almost memorized last 
year's letter. 

Dear Aunt Angela: 

I can hardly wait till the time comes for me to 
visit you again. Summer would be the dullest time 
of the year for me if I didn't know that I could 
spend the last part of my holidays with you. I've 
had my suitcase packed for a week. 

It's been a completely boring two months for me. 
There's nothing doing around here except swimming 
and sailing and lying around on the beach. The 
worst thing is I'm getting terribly lonesome for my 
piano. I haven't been able to practise for ages. 

I'll be getting awfully rusty. The nearest piano is 
about ten miles away. Well, not exactly — there 
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is one down at the community hall but it's so badly 
out of tune that you hardly know what you're play¬ 
ing and G doesn't even make a sound.' 

Aunt Angela, I've got a problem I'd like you to 
help me with. How do you get rid of a lot of pesty 
boys? Marion and I—that's my friend— just can't 
seem to get them out of our hair, and you've been 
so successful at it for so long that I thought you 
might have some advice for me. Whenever we — 
that is, Marion and I — whenever we go swimming 
they come around and splash us and throw sand and 
things. And whenever we walk down to the Arcade 
for a coke orsomething they stand around and whistle 
and make the crudest remarks. It's getting so that 
I'm scared to go out alone after dark. 

So you see why I'm so glad that I am spending a 
month with you. In fact, I wish it could be the 
whole summer. Will we be able to go to the ballet 
again? I loved Swan Lake last year. Do Violet 
and Janet and Patsy still remember me? And may 
we have pyjama parties and sit around the fireplace 
and toast marshmallows and tell ghost stories and 
sing songs the way we used to? 

I can hardly wait till next week. Daddy says 
that I'll be coming on the train on Thursday at 10:30. 

Till then. 

All my Love, 

Meg. 

The day Angela had been waiting for arrived. Suddenly a 
blue envelope lay among the others by the front door. An¬ 
gela left the rest where they had fallen and with trembling 
fingers carried Meg's letter to the writing desk. She opened 
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it carefully so as not to tear anything inside. She unfolded 
the contents, only a page. She slowly stiffened as she read 
the letter. She read it over and over again, until she could 
no longer see the page. She sat without moving for a long 
time and then she rose and went to the piano and played the 
Pavanne . Through the cracked and twisted mirror on the 
wall opposite her she saw the leaves drifting past the win¬ 
dow, down the street. She saw them spin into the dust and 
gather in the gutters, and she felt dried and withered and 
very old. 
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Louise Dowling//// GOLGATHA 


Dusk- 

the gaping figure 
on the cross 
draped 
in sorrow 

cries out in awful anguish 
"Dimitte" to the Father. 

Now- 

the crowds dispersing 
leave the scene 
rapt 

in wonder 

while heavens break in storm 
as angered by injustice. 

Alone- 

the lifeless body 

suspended 

there 

in twilight 

reigns o'er the hillside, bare 
save for His bloodstained footprints. 


Night. 
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Gary Hyland////THE ROLLING OF THE FIELD 


We saw the dust clouds of civilization 
looming foreign and charcoal; 
in silent consent we turned and wandered 
hand in hand, soul in soul. 

We strolled through the rolling of the field 

- the green tossed waves of serenity - 
we saw the gilded eye of the sun 
drench the land in brilliancy. 

We knew the resplendence of the sun 

- the brush of gold that was his tool - 
and we reaped the harvest of his art 
and heaped it with fresh fuel. 

We saw the bony, unclad trees 
scrape in morbid silhouette 
against the scarlet of the canvas 
as the gold began to set. 

And every contoured nook produced 
its somber grey-cloaked shadow 
which, blended by an artful breeze, 
formed an ethereal tableau. 

Deep in the flannel world a phantom 
symphony of sounds congealed 
in nature's nocturne, and we danced 
through the rolling of the field. 

We heard the mumbling of the stream 
as it swept straight and silver, 
stripping grass enshrouded shores 
in swift flight from brook to river. 
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We walked through the rolling of the field 

as the crimson expired above, 

and we heaped our fuel on its drudgery 

- the bright kindling of our love. 

We farmed the treasures of this scene, 

- its constant crop of bullion - 
and the harvest that we reaped 
enriched our souls' communion. 


Gary Hyland////SEQUEL TO A WAR 


Blots of terror 
pock the air 
shedding horror 
—everywhere.' 

There is a cinder burning 
where once a planet spun 
in natural green array 
about its parent sun. 

Charred ruins loom everywhere 
and claw the scarlet sky 
as a cross did long ago 
on the mount of calvary. 

Naked men run in a trance, 
striped with seething crimson gashes 
through the cities that they built 
- smoking heaps of concrete ashes. 
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The soul searching which they try 
makes the gnawing pain redouble 
as fond visions of the past 
are resurrected from the rubble. 

Where is he who worshipped wealth 

and wallowed in vile lust, 

and where is the supreme white? 

- integrated in the dust. 

From some dark and blasted pit 
man, the mighty genius, 
whimpers to his Maker now, 

"why have you forsaken us? 11 
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R. M. Barker////ST. THOMAS MORE'S UTOPIA — 
A MARXIAN DOCUMENT? 


One of the most enthusiastic biographers of Sir Tho¬ 
mas More is the Marxist economist-philosopher, Karl Kaut¬ 
sky J This may seem paradoxical if one stops to consider 
that Thomas More was canonized a saint by the Catholic 
Church in 1935; however, he has also been elevated to the 
Bolshevist hierarchy, and his feast is celebrated in the ca¬ 
lendar of the Red Army.2 | do not think we need question 
the reasons of the Catholic Church for pronouncing his saint¬ 
hood; however, the reasons for his becoming a Russian-Com¬ 
munist saint could, profitably, be looked into. In his bio¬ 
graphy, Thomas More and H i s Utopia , Kautsky maintains 
that More had seen four hundred years into the future and 
had planted the seeds of modern Socialism. By means of this 
prophetic insight, Thomas More was able to set down com¬ 
munistic principles in his book. Uto pia. Kautsky interprets 
Utopia within the rigid framework of Marxist doctrine, and 
if this analysis is correct, then it follows quite naturally that 
More would become a Russian - Communist saint. Further¬ 
more, if Kautsky is correct in his conclusions, then Thomas 
More's Utopia is a Marxian document insofar as it is a fore¬ 
shadowing of what was to come in the nineteenth century— 
modern Socialism or Communism founded by Karl Marx. 

All of us, at one time or another, have heard and 
often used the word " utopia, " and the meaning we have at¬ 
tached to it is "Ideal Commonwealth." Since the sixteenth 
century many such "Utopias" have been written. As long as 
men are dissatisfied with the human condition, the long tra¬ 
dition of utopian literature will continue, and we will con¬ 
tinue to think of a utopia as a paradise in some not yet dis¬ 
covered part of the world. More's Utopia is not something 
whimsical, at least not while reading it, providing one knows 
something of the sixteenth century. 
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During the lifetime of Thomas More, the old feudal 
system was crumbling, and farmers were being forced to come 
into the city to beg their way, or starve, or be hanged for 
theft. The fields that had at one time been cultivated were 
being turned into sheep pastures by the landowners. Monas¬ 
teries were being shut down and the hospitals, most of which 
were run by religious groups, were closed to the destitute 
and turned over to the nobles. Scepticism was undermining 
the doctrines taught by the Catholic Church; the immortality 
of the soul was held as a truth both by faith and by reason. 
The sixteenth century sceptic said that the doctrine of im¬ 
mortality could be held by faith alone; by reason it was 
doubtful. The court of the king had at one time been an 
honest court, but it was now reduced to councillors currying 
the favor of the king to get lands and favored positions. 
More was not dreaming of an Ideal Commonwealth when he 
wrote Utopia; he was thinking of the England that had once 
sought the common-wealth, but was now seeking only the 
wealth of the nobility. 

The sixteenth century humanist was very conscious of 
the distinction between faith and reason; the distinction be¬ 
tween the cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance, which are not necessarily Christian virtues, and 
the theological virtues, which have come to us through Di¬ 
vine Revelation. He also knew that reason is the handmaid 
of faith, not a substitute for it. Thomas More, the most re¬ 
nowned of the English Humanists, entered the controversy 
and wrote Utopia as one contribution. Utopia is founded, 
not on faith, but on reason and philosophy alone. "The 
underlying thought of Utopia always is. With nothing save 
Reason to guide them, the Utopians do this, and yet we Chri¬ 

stian Englishmen, we Christian E uropeans . . . .' "3 More foun- 
ded a pagan state, Utopia, but he does not hold this up as the 
ultimate ideal. More is saying, "This is what can be done 
by reason alone. How much more should be done by Chris¬ 
tians who have been given Divine Revelation? "4 
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The interpretation of Utopia by R. W. Chambers, brief¬ 
ly outlined above, is the accepted interpretation of the Ca¬ 
tholic Church, and of most scholars. An exception is, of 
course, Karl Kautsky. Misinterpretation of Utopia is based 
on the premise that Raphael Hythlodaye, in both Books I and 
II, is the mouthpiece of Thomas More. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion is ludicrous. According to this theory,the pagan church 
in Utopia becomes the ideal church for England; this does not 
coincide with the doctrine that More taught for the rest of 
his life and for which he died. For example, listen to Kaut¬ 
sky: 


While More was akin to the eighteenth 
century in his tolerance, he anticipated the 
Reformation in the organization of his ideal 
Church. 

.. .What an advance the Utopian Church 
marks upon Lutheranism and even Calvinism! 

It agrees with both on the abolition of aural 
confession, of priestly celibacy, of the wor¬ 
ship of images, and with Calvinism in pro¬ 
viding for the election of the priests by the 
people. But More goes further, he abolishes, 
for instance, the coercive powers of the priest¬ 
hood. He does not shrink from recommending 
suicide to incurable invalids. In the common 
divine service of all creeds and the relega¬ 
tion of special services to the home. More is 
in advance of every Church of his age. This 
is the language of the sixteenth century, the 
same principle that modern Socialism has ad¬ 
opted in declaring religion to be a private 

matter. 5 

Karl Kautsky has missed the point of Utopia entirely. 
The Church in Utopia is one based on reason alone. Con¬ 
fession and the Divine call to the priesthood are based 
primarily on revelation. By the position he takes, Kautsky 
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is forced to twist, not only the Utopia but the life and the 
doctrines of the martyr himself. Although Kautsky's position 
is erroneous, it would be very poor scholarship to condemn 
his work on Thomas More. It is a most interesting biography, 
and Kautsky had an intense awareness of the worth of one of 
the greatest English statesmen and writers. His philosophy 
prevented him from seeing that worth in its sublimity. 

We have been discussing More and his relationship to 
his major literary work from two points of view. Even though 
the communistic principles expressed in the Utopia are not 
More's personal views, are they what is now referred to as 
Marxian communism, or modern atheistic Socialism?^ It is 
quite possible.' Kautsky thinks they are, and interestingly 
enough, Utopia is quoted in Marx's Capital . ^ As was men¬ 
tioned above, there are many modern authors of books des¬ 
cribing utopias, and Karl Marx is one of them. He has not 
written a book exclusively on this particular subject, but the 
fact remains that the final outcome of his class struggles 
will be a "classless society a truly modern utopia. In order 
to come to any conclusions regarding the question posed at 
the beginning of this paper, "Is Utopia a Marxian document?" 
it will be necessary for us to look at More's Utopia in juxta¬ 
position to Marx's utopia, "the classless society." It would 
not be possible to deal with all the phases of this topic, and 
therefore I propose to limit this discussion to two fundamen¬ 
tal realities: Man, and his society, in both Thomas More's 
Utopia and the "classless society" of Karl Marx.® 

What is the nature of man in a Marxian world? 

"... One of the bases of modern socialism /Ts 7 that 
man is a product of the material conditions in which h e 
lives. "9 The individual is regarded as merely a detail la¬ 
borer, an atom forming the mass of social labor, and signi¬ 
ficant only in the massJ® That man is merely a product of 
the material conditions in which he lives comes from the 
Marxist philosophy of nature which regards matter as pri- 
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mary to all other forms of existence. Within matter there are 
opposing forces which cause the motion of matter. Matter is 
eternal in the strict sense of the word, that is ex tempore . 
Hence, man is not a creature of God, there is no creating 
God; man does not have an immortal soul which will be re¬ 
warded or punished in view of the life he has led. In the 
Marxist philosophy of mind it is maintained that there is no 
essential difference between matter and mind. We can 
readily see the consequences of this philosophy. Man be¬ 
comes merely an atom or a detail laborer with no personality 
of his own, and no value except in the masses whose end is 
material production. 

The pagan Utopians have, on the other hand, dis¬ 
covered by their right reason that there is a God who crea¬ 
ted them, and that they have an immortal soul. They "ac¬ 
knowledge that the beginnings, the progress, the vicissitudes, 
and the end of all things come only from Him." They are 
individual persons working for a common end which is plea¬ 
sure. They think it reasonable to seek their own pleasure, 
but not by "snatching another man's pleasure from him." If 
they give up some pleasure for the public good they know 
that they will be recompensed in the after-life by God; this 
is their ultimate pleasure or happiness. Their desires for 
worldly pleasures are ordained, by right reason, to their great¬ 
er pleasures and to the ultimate pleasure or happiness with 
God.I 2 


In Marx's "classless society"man seeks pleasure, but 
it is the pleasure that comes from wealth; the Utopians seek 
pleasure, but it is ordained to the pleasure or happiness with 
God in the after-life. 

We come now to compare the society of the Utopians 
and the society of the Marxists. The former will necessarily 
arise as the product of right reason which is the character¬ 
istic of the individuals composing that society. The "class¬ 
less society" will arise out of the struggles between the pro¬ 
letariat and bourgeoisie-capitalists; the capitalists will be 
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overthrown by the final revolution, and the proletarian "class¬ 
less society" will begin. 

The characteristics of the Marxian "classless society" 
are, briefly, as follows: first, the complete absence of all 
private ownership of the means of production; second, the 
eradication of all exploitation of man by man in society; 
third, the abolition of an organized institution of govern¬ 
ment; fourth, the complete absence of all class distinction; 
fifth, the complete absence of any distinction between men¬ 
tal and physical labor; sixth, the great abundance of ma¬ 
terial wealth which will be available for the members of so¬ 
ciety. 13 

In general, the first two attributes are common to 
both Utopia and to the "classless society"; first, the com¬ 
plete absence of the private ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, and second, the eradication of all exploitation of 
man by man in society. The first is totally common to both 
societies. The second is common to both, but for different 
reasons. We will leave these reasons until later when they 
will become manifest after our discussion of the State and 
class distinction. 

The third characteristic of the "classless society" is 
the abolition of an organized institution of government. The 
State will wither away after the final class revolution ac¬ 
cording to the Marxian conception of it. The State referred 
to is the capitalistic State, and is characterized by: first, 
a class organization; second, an organized force, a unified 
public power of coercion; third, right to levy oppressive tax¬ 
es upon an already exploited people; and fourth, privileged 
places being invariably held by ranking officials.^ 

It would be incorrect to suppose that there would be 
nothing comparable to this State in the "classless society." 
There will be an organization of the proletariat to distribute 
the goods that are produced. This will be their only State. 
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This particular State will not own the means of production; 
this would be merely transferring the ownership of the means 
from individuals to a State organization made up of indivi¬ 
duals. 


Utopia, on the contrary, does have a State, and it 
is a coercive State made up of individuals who are elected 
on their merits by the people. The eminent Christian philo¬ 
sopher, Etienne Gilson, says that, "where there is order there 
must be discipline. "15 Man is social by nature and he na¬ 
turally desires to live in society. The "classless society" 
and Utopia are at one up to this point, but here the agree¬ 
ment ceases. A society cannot exist unless it is governed by 
definite authority. The presence of authority in society, 
directing all men toward their common welfare, immedi¬ 
ately constitutes what we call a State, or an organized in¬ 
stitution of government.^ It is reasonable for the Utopians 
to have an authoritative, coercive government. 

The "classless society's" fourth attribute is the com¬ 
plete absence of all class distinction. The "classless society" 
would be composed of just one thing, the laborer. ^ The 
Utopians' different philosophy naturally brought about dif¬ 
ferent social classes. However, there are no classes in the 
sense of hereditary privileges. The social distinctions that 
are found in Utopia are based entirely on merit The Ut¬ 
opians' belief in God made the existence of the priestly class 
necessary to look after their salvation. Their philosophy of 
society brought about the ruling class. Their philosophy of 
the dual nature of man begot the learned class, or mentalla- 
borer, as distinguished from the manual laborer. 

The different reasons for the eradication of exploit¬ 
ation of man by man in society can now be made more ex¬ 
plicit. The lack of a State and classes apparently accounts 
for this eradication in the "classless society." They have one 
aim, the production of material to sustain life, and it is as¬ 
sumed that they will live in peace and harmony to gain this 
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end. The logic of this supposition can be questioned on the 
basis that man (even in a "classless society") is imperfect, 
and through pride he has fallen and will no doubt fall again. 
The Utopians are no less imperfect in this matter; they have 
no exploiting classes, but this is notsufficient. They believe 
that "kindness and good nature unite men more effectually 
and with greater strength than any agreement whatsoever; 
since thereby the engagements of men's hearts become stron¬ 
ger than the bond and obligation of words. " 

The fifth characteristic of the "classless society" is 
the complete absence of any distinction between mental and 
physical labor. It has been mentioned previously that the 
Marxist philosophy of nature makes no distinction between 
mind ahd matter. Consequently, it would be a fallacy to 
make a distinction between them with regard to labor. The 
Utopians, on the other hand, because of their concept of 
the dual nature of man, "esteem those (pleasures) to be most 
valuable that lie in the mind; the chief of which arises out 
of true virtue and the witness of a good conscience. " Those 
persons who are especially gifted with intel ligence are among 
the few who are excused from manual labor, and all their 
time is given over to study. 

The sixth and last characteristic which marks the 
Marxist "classless society" is the great abundance of ma¬ 
terial wealth that will be available for the members of so¬ 
ciety. This characteristic develops from the theory that, 
being unhampered by class distinction , exploitation, and 
domination, men will develop their capacities to a far grea¬ 
ter extent than they would under capitalism and thus in¬ 
crease the productivity. The wealth produced would then 
be divided among all, to each according to his needs. 

On this point, M. Etienne Gilson makes a very in¬ 
teresting observation. He says that in Utopia there is not an 
equal distribution of wealth, but of work. ^ All the Utop¬ 
ians work the same number of hours, and each receives ac- 
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cording to his needs, as in the "classless society," but in 
Utopia the surplus wealth is given away to the neighboring 
cities and nations. There is no pride among the Utopians 
that makes one fancy it a particular glory to excel others in 
pomp or excess. "Where there is no freedom from want there 
can be no happiness ."20 The Marxists desire wealth; the Uto¬ 
pians do not desire material goods because they lack none, 
and therefore they are happy. 

Mr. Kautsky states in his biography of More that, 
"the philosophy and religion of Utopia constitute an import¬ 
ant corroboration of More's literary and scientific attitude. . . 
but they have no organic connection with the communism of 
his ideal commonwealth." I think that we have shown that 
there is also very little connection between the philosophy 
and religion of Utopia and Marxism, or modern Communism 
or Socialism. The Utopia, on the bases of the philosophy 
outlined above, is not a Marxian document. It agrees with 
Marxism on one point; that is, on the abolition of the pri¬ 
vate ownership of the means of production. The most fund¬ 
amental disagreement between these two commonwealths can¬ 
not be reconciled no matter how much the one is twisted; 
this disagreement is that about the nature of man on which 
the nature of society is founded. If the conception of the 
nature of man is absolutely different in these two societies, 
their societies can have only a superficial resemblance. 

At this point we seem to be faced with a problem: 
Utopia is not Thomas More's ideal society, nor is it based on 
an insight into the world four hundred years after it was writ¬ 
ten. R. W. Chambers and H. W. Donner go to great lengths 
to show that Utopia was not based on what More considered 
an ideal society, but rather on what he thought could be 
founded on reason alone. Both these authors point out very 
conclusively that the Utopia was not written with insight into 
modern Socialism, but was based rather on the past. More 
was well acquainted with Plato's Republic ; as a young man 
he lectured in the Universities on the De Civitas Dei of St. 
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Augustine, the utopia of the fourth century A.D.; for a time 
he was in a monastery of the Charterhouse monks where he 
lived a communistic, or communal life. "More was 'look¬ 
ing backward, 1 towards the medieval ideal. It hints to us 
that Utopia is really an enlarged monastery, with a revised 
and expanded Rule of St. Benedict. The same 'rational me¬ 
thod'lies behind Utopia as behind the medieval monastery."^ 
From his political vantage point, he was likely aware of the 
social abuses of the sixteenth century more than any other 
man, and because of his skill as a writer was able to set them 
down better than any other man in his day. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 . Karl Kautsky, Thomas More and His Utopia, London: 
1927. 

2. H. W. Donner, Introduction to Utopia , Sweden: 1945. 

3. R. W. Chambers, Thomas More, Westminster, Mary¬ 
land: 1948. 

4. For a more complete discussion see Chambers and Don¬ 
ner op. cit . 

5. Kautsky, op. cit. , pp. 240 and 242. 

6. Marxian Communism and modern Socialism (Kautsky) 
are one and the same thing. Russian Communism and 
Marxian Communism are not the same thing. The U. 
S.S.R. has not attained Marxian Communism; they are 
at the stage of what Marx called the "dictatorship of 
the proletariat." 

7. Karl Marx, Capital, London: 1960, pp. 720 and 736. 
These quotations from Bk. I of Utopia appear in foot¬ 
notes and deal only with the economic conditions of 
England in the sixteenth century. 

8. The basis for my discussion of the Marxist "classless 
society" is taken from C. S. McFadden, The Phil¬ 
osophy of Communism, New York: 1939. 

9. Kautsky, op. cit . p. 172. 

10. G.D.H. Cole, The Meaning of Marxism , p. 112. 

11. McFadden, op. cit ., p. 169 

12. Utopia does not place this much emphasis on the im¬ 
mortal soul if you consider only volume of print; how¬ 
ever, those Utopians who do not think the soul is im¬ 
mortal, and that they will not be rewarded for their 
good life, or punished for their bad life, are not even 
considered to be human and are despised by their fel¬ 
low citizens. A great deal of importance is placed on 
the immortality of the soul. 

McFadden, op. cit. p. 112. 

Ibid. 


13. 

14. 
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15. Etienne Gilson, Thomas More and His Utopia, tape 
recording. Saskatoon: 1949. 

16. cf. Jacques Maritain, Man and the State . 

17. The Communists may, in practice, reduce all persons 
to the mass, but their goal is to elevate the proletar¬ 
iat to a higher level of intelligence and responsibility 
in their work. cf. Marx, The Communist Manifesto 
and Modern Philosophies of Education , "On the Mar¬ 
xist Philosophy of Education " by Robert S. Cohen. 

18. Donner, op. cit. ,p. 27. 

19. Gilson, op. cit. 

20. Jbid. 

21. J. Bronowski, and B. Mazlish, The Western Intellec¬ 
tual Tradition, "St. Thomas More," New York: 1960. 

22. Donner, op. cit. ,p. 82. 
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Michael Estok//// THE PROFESSOR'S NEW CLOTHES 
(or old ones for that- matter) 


A preening progress is his gait, 

His hands are neatly placed. 

He wears a witty abstract dress. 

His thought is cut with taste. 

With poised and gracious finger ends 
He measures the pensive jut 
Of subtly intellectual jowls. 

And fondles an elegant gut. 

Though now his thumbs are in his vest, 
I wonder how he'd take it, 

I wonder where he'd put his hands 
If he knew he were naked. 


Holy candles whimper at the lily table 
(Say as many prayers as you are able) 
— I wish I'd had a thousand lovers— 

As the angel hovers. 
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Louise Dowling////THE FLOWERING OF LOVE 

Wilder, in his story of The Bridge of San Luis Rey , 
proposes that either we live by accident and die by acci¬ 
dent, or we live by plan and die by plan. 1 ' He takes the 
lives of the five people who died when the bridge broke, and 
the lives of those associated with them, as material in sup¬ 
port of "the notion of a guided world," and shows that there 
are two possible approaches to the problem, one illustrated 
in the efforts of Brother Juniper, the other in his own deve¬ 
lopment of the idea of the fruits of love. 

Brother Juniper is a priest from Northern Italy who 
happens to be on a Peruvian mission. This well-intentioned 
priest, who has long wished that theology would take its 
place among the exact sciences, avidly gathers thousands of 
facts concerning the victims of the bridge, hoping that these, 
once passing through the minds of men, may produce proof, 
of the same kind that enables us to be certain of salt result¬ 
ing from the combination of sodium and chlorine, that there 
is a Divine hand steering the destinies of men according to 
their moral behavior. 

In opposition to this. Wilder exposes the more org¬ 
anic growth of love, love which to him is the essence of a 
person's being. Depending on the type of love, he shows 
how it will either draw a person from, or pull a person to the 
very centre and source of love, God Himself. In the degree 
that a man's love is a reflection of the disinterested love of 
God, in that same degree will his life be a sharing in the 
Divine Plan, or Intention. 

Man, in his lifetime, can experience two types of 
love. The one kind, where he loves an object or idea for 
the glory and fulfilment it will bring himself, is selfish. It 
pulls a man within himself, aiming only at the perfection of 
his own being, yet resulting in his own destruction. The true 
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generous love that tends to perfect man is, on the other 
hand, that which consists in a submissive self-surrender to 
the service of God in one's brother, without care or worry 
about one's own earthly reward. 

In Wilder's story, the theme of the progression of 
love within a person is best portrayed through the experi¬ 
ences of Madre Maria del Pilar, Abbess of Lima. This kind¬ 
ly, red-faced woman is known to be understanding; rarely 
does she fail to discern the presence of the human heart be¬ 
neath the most ragged cloaks of humanity. She has a love 
that is the centre of her life, and that love is two-fold. 
First she desires to see women established according to their 
rights and dignity, and secondly she is determined to see the 
sick cared for and rehabilitated. These two loves are good 
and outgoing, for although she fails to impress her age with 
herfirst desire, she may be called one of those noble women 
whose lives are gnawed away because they are in love with 
an idea centuries ahead of its time. Her unstinting love:for 
the sick tends to purify her, until its material demands be¬ 
gin to strip her of some of her humanity, substituting the co¬ 
vetous eye of the money pursuer for the clear-sightedness of 
the idealist. In conjunction with this we see her eyeing the 
rich but spiritually blind Marquesa with a "sombre indigna¬ 
tion. " Sotoo, the desire to perpetuate this work of hers turns 
her more generous love into a demanding, self-seeking love 
over Pepita, the young girl in her charge. The lack of con¬ 
sideration shown to Pepita while Pepita suffers silently with 
the embittered Marquesa, shows us the imperfection of the 
Abbess's love, kindled by a desire tainted with selfish mo¬ 
tives. 


Various characters in the story had different impres¬ 
sions of the Abbess. The Archbishop himself had a "Vatini- 
an hate" for her, and it was because of his obstinacy in grant¬ 
ing her subsidies that she had been forced to sacrifice her 
kindliness, and almost her idealism, to generalship. His 
opinion resulted from the faultiness of her love, whereas the 
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love and admiration that the twins, Manuel and Esteban , 
had for her resulted from the devotedness of her purer love 
to the assistance of others. Pepita both loved her and suf¬ 
fered from her love, because Pepita was the object of both 
her good and bad loves. The Abbess had overburdened the 
girl with her ambition for her, and yet she carefully guarded 
the spiritual and temporal well-being of the child. After 
the accident we are told of the patients' love for her, be¬ 
cause of the calm atmosphere she was able to bring into the 
sick room. They felt secure under her care and not even 
escape from the prospect of death could lure them outside 
into the cold world. Camila, Lima's one time Perichole of 
the stage, and Dona Clara, selfish daughter of the Marquesa, 
also, after lives of sin, unburden themselves to this gentle 
mother of souls and arise with the same inner disposition that 
she has. 

Yet in the interval between the accident that claimed 
Pepita's life and the meeting with the Perichole, we dis¬ 
cover a disappointed Abbess, disappointed because in Pe¬ 
pita's death she has lost the hope of a successor to perpetu¬ 
ate her work. She feels that God has not even granted her 
wisdom through her prayers and sufferings, because her at¬ 
tempts to help Esteban in his despair after his brother's death 
had resulted in his running away from her. Camila, at the 
same time, has undergone a long period of despair during 
which she has blamed herself for failing to love her son and 
friend who were killed in the accident. Hearing that the 
Abbess lost two loved ones in the same accident she resolves 
to go and visit her, and share her great sorrow. 

After the visit from the Perichole, the Abbess can 
better forget her own sufferings, knowing that another wo¬ 
man is undergoing similar ones. Through Dona Clara's vi¬ 
sit and the revelation of her mother's letter, the Abbess learns 
something new and wonderful about the heart of the one wo¬ 
man she had failed to attribute a heart to, the Marquesa of 
Montemayor. 
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Because of this latter awakening, the Abbess happily 
learns that behind any disguise of humanity grace may take 
hold. "Now learn," she commanded herself, "learn at last 
that anywhere you may expect grace. " With joy she sees 
that the traits for which she has worked all her life are to be 
found everywhere, that the world is ready. With a great 
struggle the Abbess is able to tear from her heart the idol of 
her selfish love, and resign herself to the humble task of the 
unassisted priestess, who offers her daily works of tending for 
the hopelessly ill without any ambition of enlarging her scope 
In chapel, listening to the long and tender curve of the Ky- 
rie, she realizes that up to now her life has been too busy 
and wrapped up in external activity; that her affection should 
have had more of the 'colour' of tenderness in it. The Abbess 
then sets out with renewed vigour to improve the conditions 
of her charges, and enters into the realm of the outgoing, 
purifying love of God, that is, the love of devotion. 

Thus, in the Abbess's story. Wilder has woven in¬ 
stances of the triumph of love. Towards the end the Abbess 
learns that it is not in self-imposed penances, but in love, 
that our mistakes are soon annihilated . Love is our only 
force, our only plea before the majesty of God. Our own 
loves are good, but can be directed to wrong ends. Never¬ 
theless, the love itself springs from heaven's depths, and 
once purified through our own experience, becomes the only 
bridge across which we may travel from the life of appear¬ 
ances to the life of the reality behind the appearances. This 
bridge transcends the need of memory and becomes for us the 
only meaning or intention in our lives. 

Both Brother Juniper and Wilder had agreed that God 
was steering the destinies of men imperceptibly but Brother 
Juniper, aroused by sneers directed against the faith, and 
sincerely believing in a Divine Plan, tried to make this plan 
follow too closely the scientific, experimental pattern of 
data, observation, ancf conclusion. Even in the spiritual 
realm he attempted to prove that a certain cause must have 
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but one certain result. Only after another accident upset 
completely his calculations, did he learn that "the discrep¬ 
ancy between faith and facts is greater than is generally as¬ 
sumed." It was pride in him to think that he could recognize 
and expose to man the ways of the God who has said,"My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your ways My ways,"(ls. 
55,8.) Eventually Brother Juniper had to put reason in the 
background, resigning himself to view life's various occur¬ 
rences through the light of pure faith. 

Wilder observed the incident with an equal faith and 
with the more profound understanding of charity. By expos- 
ingthe effects of love, Wilder's theory has triumphed over 
Brother Juniper's faulty proposition of an imposed change 
brought about by a discernible sequence of causes and re¬ 
sults, and has substituted for it the free, slow, and organic 
growth of Divine Love. 
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Michael Estok //// SEASCAPE 


My measure is the wind water and sky 

Whose flesh, clutching wreaths of sand, swells and dies 

Whose bones gavotte and rot from rise to rise 

Whose breath spreads ashes of a seabird's cry 

Whose lips tell dirges to empty caves, dry 

The skull dark eyes of shells with lullabies. 

Whose blood, crusting the wounded cliff edge, lies 
Festering on the beaches. And so I 
Must sweep and surge and break. But if I sing 
Above the harmonies of sleep, and fight 
The seething bite of ten ten thousand white 
Mouthed moments, and strike out against the sting 
Of clinging salt sweet breasts, these bonds shall break 
Behind the leaping rhythms of my wake. 


The sky was glad and grey in gentle spring 
Before a night of summer storms could streak 
The earth with fire and break the quiet ring 
Whose molten fragments sear my flesh awake. 
And now I dread all gentle wreathing things. 
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Gisela Mauel //// HEAT 


It was nearly noon on a July day as the twelve year 
old boy walked slowly down the street. The day was hot, 
unbearably hot. The buildings, dilapidated and dirty, re¬ 
flected the rays of heat which had blazed on them for days. 
It was a sultry, hazy day, brooding in the anticipation of a 
storm. 


The boy kicked a battered can into the gutter, scat¬ 
tering the flies which hadbuzzed over its dregs. He ambled 
on and then stopped in front of the Hardware store, glancing 
momentarily at his image in the dirty, heat-framed window. 
The boy was tall and the thin frailness of his body made him 
look still taller. His shoulders were stooped a little, making 
his sweat soaked and soiled tee-shirt hang out a little over 
the top of his worn khaki jeans, the leg length of which far 
from reached the tops of his degenerated running shoes. The 
boy brushed his brown hair back out of his eyes, and sent a 
cloud of dust over his perspiring face, befreckling it. 

Now his look fell upon the object of his wishes. He 
was at once happy at its still being there, and filled with 
the pain of the sorrow of never having a chance to own it. 
There it lay, the blade shining; it was the finest hunting 
knife a boy could want. On a tag whose string was wound 
around the deer horn handle was written the price, the price 
that would always be too high for his pocket. 

The boy stood there, looking longingly at the knife. 
He could feel the rippled handle as it fitted perfectly the 
groovesof his hand. He sensed the ease with which the blade 
cut. There it lay, kept from him by a door, a door that was 
easily opened. 

Looking through the window he saw the owner step 
out the rear door into the alley. 
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The oppressive heat and the feverish working of the 
boy's mind heated his body until he thought he would burst. 
He put his hot perspiring hand around the door-knob and felt 
the heat stored there by the days of glaring sun. He gave 
the knob a little twist. But as the blood pounded through 
his heat-drenched brain, his hand refused to twist further, 
and it dropped. 

A gust of wind blew. Rain began to fall. 


Evelyn Hinz//// S I N 

The dull toothed tanner chewed 

the velvet lining of my soul 

Till it became a leather rag. 
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Michael Estok////T H E SECRET 


My brother was sick often and it was necessary for 
my mother to spend a good deal of time with him. As a re¬ 
sult I was left alone, for there was no one else in our family. 
So in the summer I used to walk the sea shore by myself sear¬ 
ching for pretty shells and pebbles. They glistened for me 
only. Their gleams shone to me, reached out to me. When¬ 
ever something a little distance ahead shattered the light be¬ 
fore my eyes, my heart leapt. It was as if beauty had sud¬ 
denly burst into the world; and I was responsible. I had been 
the one to discover; I had been the first to see. I spent hours 
walking the beaches on shiny days, searching. Those days 
are strung like blue glass beads around my memory. 

I kept all that I had found, and on dull days I sat in 
my room and held my lovely treasures up to the light, one by 
one. Nothing could have been more wonderful than those 
moments with the things I loved. 

Nobody knew about my secret treasure. I tried to 
keep its existence hidden from every one, even my mother. 
It was not that I was selfish or possessive; my secret trea¬ 
sure was something private for myself and for no one else. 
We all have our secrets. 

One day my mother came and found me with my trove 
around me on the floor. I had thought she had gone from the 
house or I would have never taken the box of agates and 
shells from its hiding place. She asked me what I was doing 
but I did not answer. I quickly tried to conceal as many of 
my treasures as I could. She laughed and picked up a hand¬ 
ful of the shells. "Where did you get these? " she asked. 

But I only said, "Give me those, they don't belong 
to you." She did not understand. I told her again to give 
back what she had taken from the floor; and when she hesi- 
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fated, I struck out at her hand. As the fragments rattled to 
the floor, I gathered up each one carefully, tenderly. It 
was not cruel of me to strike her. I did not hurt her. She 
could not have understood what I was doing. The secret was 
mine, not hers. My brother shared all his secrets with her. 
He was sickly and needed her; I did not. Then there was no 
need for her to share my things. I was quite happy to be by 
myself. I had my playmates, my treasures. 

I loved the snow. I loved the days when the sky had 
sung with cold, when a million feet of swirling flakes swung 
down and back into tunnels of bright cold. My mother al¬ 
ways saw that I dressed warmly when I went out. Too warm¬ 
ly, for I felt smothered and burdened with clothing. When I 
got outside I raised my arms to the sky and imagined that I 
was a flake of snow sailing high and far above our city, 
plunging and soaring on the wind. I passed cities and towns, 
farms, rivers and lakes, oceans and mountains, never falling 
to earth, always carried along like the other snowflakes 
around me. The mountains were the best. How glorious it 
was to sail above the peaks of the mountains. They could 
not touch me; I was too fast and too quick for them. Out of 
the valleys I darted, skidded around crags and sped off into 
the clouds. The mountains were dark and treacherous below 
me, but they never caught me. My brother did not go out on 
snowy days at all. He stayed inside with mother and watched 
out the window. They could not have known how happy I 
was to be out in the snow. 

When I was a child I seldom cried. Crying is a sign 
of weakness. I remember that my brother cried a good deal 
and so did my mother. Even now my mother cries when things 
turn out unfortunately. One day I lay under the rose hedge 
and watched the roses blow against the sky. I had lain a 
long time lost in myself when I heard my mother calling me. 
Other voices joined They called for me but I did not ans¬ 
wer, They searched for me everywhere for more than an hour 
and then my mother began to cry. It was as if my dream had 
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suddenly been smashed into a million pieces. All the beauty 
which I had seen was spoiled. I despised herfor it. Couldn't 
she have understood that what I was doing was important? 

I wish she had not tried to pretend to be so affect¬ 
ionate towards me. Sometimes before I went to sleep at night 
she came into my room. I did not like her coming into my 
room. First I could hear her feet whispering down the dark 
hall. Then the door would open and the light from my room 
escaped into the shadows of the hall. I was always afraid of 
the shadows she brought with her. Nameless snakes of dark¬ 
ness rose and breathed a dark, warm breath around her. I 
felt that if I opened my mouth I would be poisoned to the 
very soul. So I held my lips tight together. "If you open 
your mouth you'll die, you'll die, you'll die," the shadows 
under the bed whispered to me. The chorus rang around the 
room from footsteps, from the rustling of clothes, from the 
wind blowing outside in the trees. 

Sometimes she came to the bed and put her arms 
around me and kissed me. I hated it. Her kisses were warm 
and wet. I wiped them off as soon as she left. Darkness 
flowed around her like incense, like the sick sweet smell of 
death around a wreath. I could hardly wait till she went 
back to the room in which she and my brother slept; and the 
fear was gone. 

Once she tried to make me sleep without my light on. 

I do not know why but she was not happy to see me sleep 
with the light on. She said, "Let's watch at the window. 
There is nothing to be afraid of. Let's sit by the window and 
watch the dark come. It's beautiful. " 

The darkness slid from between tall silent houses. 
Slowly it spread from its hiding places between cracked bricks 
and behind garbage cans and under iron gratings . slowly it 
spread down the narrow alleys. Long dark tongues licked 
around corners and lapped up light. Then even the widest 
alleys became black bellied and grey mouthed. Soon only 


the backs of the main streets glowed against the jungles of 
the dark. One by one the lights went out and the darkness 
flooded into my room away from the moon. I began to scream. 
I screamed and screamed until she turned on the lights. 

My brother gave my mother a locket for her birthday. 
It was an exquisite thing, made of silver. It looked as if it 
was all liquid and flowing,all curves and whorls. She loved 
the locket; she wore it always, sometimes under her dress 
next to her breast, sometimes over her dress; but we never 
knew what was inside it. My brother was quite pleased that 
she showed so much affection for it. Strangely enough though, 
she did not show him what was inside. He had always shared 
his secrets with her but now she did not tell him this one of 
hers. 


I began to wonder about the locket. Why did she 
love it so? Why did she never take it off? Why did she 
wear it next to her breast? I began to have dreams about 
the locket. In my dream I saw the locket in my lap. It lay 
in the palm of my hand, shimmering. Now was my chance; 
now I could see what was inside. But I could not get the 
locket open. My fingers were numb, weak; I could notspring 
the key. The locket began to grow larger. Desperately I 
tried to open it before it became too large for me to move. 
The locket became as large as a table. I beat my fists on it 
but nothing happened. The locket was as big as a house, 
then as big as a skyscraper. I was afraid that the locket 
might fill all the space of my dream and crush me. Sudden¬ 
ly my brother appeared. He reached out and lightly touched 
the edge of the locket. Magically it began to move. The 
locket swung open. But I no longer wanted to see what was 
inside. There was only darkness. The darkness began to 
smother me, to reach out long arms to caress me. I was 
drowning in a sea of darkness which flowed from the locket. 
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I had another dream. The locket hung from an end¬ 
less chain. No matter how hard I tried I could not see the 
end of the chain. It wound, link after link, higher and high¬ 
er, past the moon, past the stars into cold and endless space. 
Link by link, I climbed the chain, but the end was still far¬ 
ther on, fading upwards. The stars receded into the distance 
below me, and still I climbed the links of the chain. One 
by one the stars disappeared and I was climbing alone. The 
fear grew in me that I might climb in the dark forever. And 
then I realized that I had been climbing the wrong way,and 
that I should have been climbing the way I had come. Or 
perhaps I had been right in the first place. I was lost. I 
did not know which way to climb; and the dark surrounded 
me. 


These terrifying dreams began to haunt me. They re¬ 
curred night after night. I decided that I must find out what 
was in the locket and set my mind at rest. I waited for my 
chance. One day perhaps my mother would take off the 
locket and leave it where I would have a chance to open it. 

11 was a warm summer day and my mother thought 
that it was warm enough for my brother to go swimming. She 
took him in the water but I found some excuse to stay on the 
beach. They left their clothes on a big boulder, well away 
from the water. My mother took off her locket and put it in 
the pocket of her beach robe. She thought I had not seen 
her. When they were in the water I ran quickly to the big 
boulder and got the locket. I put it away to save it until I 
had time to investigate it carefully. I was shaking with ex¬ 
citement. 

My mother looked a long time in the sand around the 
big stone, but she never found the locket. I never gave it 
back to her. All that had been inside it was an old broken 
piece of shell. I don't know where she had gotten it or what 
she was doing with it inside her locket. I was so angry and 
disappointed that I smashed the locket and threw it as far as 
I could into the sea. 
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John Teunissen //// A MESS OF POTTAGE 


He$ows wild oafs 

And feeds his sons on poftage: 

Long spoons in fhe bowls. 

Sfir your porridge well my boys 
It may be hot enough to burn you. 

Pulse and dulse 

Pulse is better warm than hot. 

Dulse and pulse 

Dulls the sense and cools the blood. 
Eat the stuff before you rot. 

The trident in the sea cave 

The reaping hook is old and blunt 

The dulse is gone on sea tides 

The mermaids gone with mermen boys 

And tears are salty too. 

Pulse is better warm than hot. 

Eat the stuff, it's all you've got. 

The bowls bone shiny 

The spoons bone bare 

No use rattling those bones boys 

Just salt and blood are left 

The pulse is where the sea tides are. 

Blood ancf salt 

Blood congeals when pulse is gone 
Salt and blood 

Salt never mixes worth a damn. 
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He reaps wild oats 
And feeds his sons on oatmeal 
Skulls and crossed peashell shanks 
The menu is all the same boys 
Just turn your heads to read it 
(If you can) 


Marilyn Metz//// LIFE 

The small bright sphere echoes the movement 
Of the small gay hand; 

Bounce, bounce, bounce. 

How good it is to see the joy 
In open eyes that do not see. 

Bounce... bounce... bounce. 

The labored motion up and down 
Ebbs from a time-devoured hand. 

Untouched by hands that heavy hang. 

The small sphere drops and moves no more. 
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Michael Estok //// BIRD AT A MASQUERADE 


In our laughing plumes 

We dance our separate mechanical dance 

To tin whistles. 

Masks flutter with paper smiles. 

Tangled streamers are gayer than wings 
For our quick bright feet. 

But when the hour strikes 
We miss the iron moment's sting: 

Caught in a cage of dark 

Beneath the golden skin 

The thin neck snaps 

And the bird drops never having sung. 


The summer moon's a golden spider. 

She slowly treads 
Invisible threads 
That span the endless spaces. 

In day's long heat earth shadows hide her 

But in the night 

To her webs of light 

Rise stars and lovers' faces. 
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Father Henry Carr, C. S. B. //// REMINISCENCES ON 
THE FOUNDING OF 
ST. THOMAS MORE 
COLLEGE 


(This is the text of a talk given at the St. Thomas More Col¬ 
lege Graduation Banquet, February, 1961.) 


I believe it is true that I left my heart in Saskatoon. 
Certainly a new life began for me when I came to St. Thomas 
/Vlore College and the Newman Club in 1942, and in great 
part sloughed off the old. This is probably the last occa¬ 
sion when I shall speak here like this. And I think I have a 
few things to tell you, which it has been my privilege to 
know at first hand, and which may interest you. How did 
St. Thomas More College come to be? How did the Basi- 
lians happen to come to the University of Saskatchewan? 

President Murray, the first president of the University 
of Saskatchewan, was the one who caused St. Thomas More 
College to come into being. It was President Murray who 
brought the Basilians to Saskatoon, to take charge of St. 
Thomas More College. Bishop Murray was the first Roman 
Catholic bishop of Saskatoon. He was transferred here from 
Victoria in 1934. Father Markle had been teaching scholas¬ 
tic philosophy at the University since 1927. Shortly after 
Bishop Murray came to Saskatoon some questions dealing with 
the teaching of philosophy came to him. Father Daly was 
staying with the Bishop at the time. Father Daly and Bishop 
Murray both belonged to the Redemptorist order and were 
close friends. Father Daly was founder of the Sisters of Ser¬ 
vice, a religious order of women. Bishop Murray had had no 
experience with secular universities and was bothered about 
how to deal with the University. He told Father Daly and 
asked the latter's advice. Father Daly said, "I would not 
touch it until you consult Father Carr, the Basilian Superior 
General, who has had many years experience in such matters. 11 
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"Very well, 11 said the Bishop, "you are going to To¬ 
ronto. Go and see Father Carr, and ask him to come out. 
There will be a meeting of the bishops of the province. I 
would like him to come a week or so before the meeting of 
the bishops, so that we can be prepared for it. I will look 
after his expenses. 11 Father Daly came to see me, and I went 
to Saskatoon. That would be at the end of January, 1935* 

For three weeks the thermometer had not risen above 
20 below. But that is incidental. I said to Father O'Leary: 
"How do you stand it?" "Oh, we manage." "But how do 
you go out and go around? " "We don't go out. " 

Bishop Murray had enlisted the services of a com¬ 
mittee of laymen and clergy. I am going to name them, and 
I may name others. When it comes to naming people in sit¬ 
uations like this, it is a very ticklish business. Try as best 
one can, one is apt to leave out some who deserve to be 
mentioned and they will be hurt and their families and friends 
will be hurt. I can only say that I will do the best I can. 
It may read like Homer's catalogue of the ships, only Homer 
has this advantage over me: he may have left out names, but 
no one can check up on him. 

When I look at that committee I find that it was a 
quite remarkable one. Father Baudoux, now Archbishop of 
St. Boniface, was one. At that time he was curate and act¬ 
ing pastor of Prud'homme. Father Birch was another. He 
was pastor of St. Joseph's parish and for some years now has 
been second to the Superior General of the Oblate order in 
Rome. Father Markle later became a Monsignor in the arch¬ 
diocese of Toronto, and died young, greatly grieved by all 
who knew him. Father Coughlin belonged to the Redempt- 
orist order. He was pastor of St. Mary's parish and has had 
a distinguished career in his order. 

The laymen were as follows: J. J. Leddy. His name 
alone suffices to mark him out for a long and distinguished 
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life in the service of the Church. There was no one in his 
day who stood out as a leader among the Catholics of the 
province as he did. Roger Strickland was another man on 
the committee. For those who have come since, it should 
suffice to say that during the war he was the permanent chair¬ 
man of the Victory Drives. The last one on my list is Emmet 
Hall, now Chief Justice of the Province of Saskatchewan. 

That was the committee. It met in the evenings. I 
do not remember how often, about four or five times. The 
subject matter of the discussions was the education of Ca¬ 
tholics at the University. At no time during these discussions, 
as far as my memory can be trusted, was there any mention 
of asking for a Catholic College at the University. More¬ 
over, there was no talk of the Basilians coming to Saskatoon. 
To grasp the picture you have to remember that I was not 
there as representing the Basil ians. I was there as a con¬ 
sultant. 

There was a feeling in the committee that the Univer¬ 
sity was biased against anything Catholic. It was finally 
decided that the best thing to do was to interview President 
Murray. An appointment was made for Saturday morning. 
Here again I must trust to my memory. I am sure Mr. Leddy, 
Mr. Strickland, and myself went to see President Murray. I 
am not sure whether Mr. Hall was there or not. If he wasn't, 
it was because he was prevented by some serious cause. 

As soon as we entered President Murray's office, the 
matter was settled. He took over from there. I had known 
him before. As soon as he knew the Basil ians were inter¬ 
ested, that settled it. He wanted a CatholicCollege at the 
University, with the Basil ians in charge of it. He took it for 
granted that I was there to negotiate for the Basil ians some¬ 
thing like St. Michael's College in the University of Toronto. 
It was not until some time later that he understood that he 
had misinterpreted the meaning of my presence. It made no 
difference with him. He went ahead with his plans, as if I 
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were there to negotiate for a Basilian college. He had tre¬ 
mendous admiration for the arrangement at the University of 
Toronto. 


It was near the end of his long term as President of 
the University. Before he retired, his great ambition was to 
have a Catholic College at the University of Saskatchewan, 
conducted by the Basil ian Fathers. I do not think that I per¬ 
sonally counted for very much. He would have been satis¬ 
fied with any other Basil ian. 

It made quite a difference to me. I was carried away 
by his enthusiasm and allowed myself to become involved in 
a delicate situation. I warned President Murray, Bishop Mur¬ 
ray and the committee exactly how things stood, that I could 
not establish a Col lege without the approval of the General 
Council of the Order, and that they were, to put it at its 
best, cool towards the idea. My warnings went unheeded. 
They were all confident that it would go through. 

After that meeting everything devolved on President 
Murray and myself. Of course I kept the Bishop fully in¬ 
formed, and the committee too, and above all I kept the 
Basilian General Council fully informed. My dealings with 
the President took place on the understanding that every¬ 
thing he and I did was provisional, and would have to be 
approved, on our part, by the General Council and on his 
part, by the Senate of the University. Shortly after that 
meeting I had to leave Saskatoon, and went to Calgary. 
President Murray and myself continued our negotiations in a 
number of letters. 

As I recall it, there never was any formal agreement 
drawn up. When it came to presenting the proposal to the 
Senate, President Murray drew up a contract based on what 
was agreed on in our letters. In order to win the consent of 
the Senate, President Murray brought out Sir Robert Falconer, 
President of the University of Toronto, to explain the situa- 
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Hon in Toronto/ and his evaluation of its worth. President 
Murray was a religious man and felt that a Catholic College 
at the University would further the cause of religion. Be¬ 
sides, no doubt, it counted with him that it would help the 
University to have the Catholics of the Province united in 
support of it. 

The Basilian order is governed by a Superior General 
and four General Councillors and three other officials. These 
are elected every six years at what is called a General Chap¬ 
ter. This Chapter is composed of representatives elected by 
the members of the order, besides some, like the Superior 
General and the other officials, who by their offices, are 
members of the General Chapter. This General Chapter exa¬ 
mines all the business of the order. The General Council can 
hand over to the Chapter any business of special importance, 
which it prefers not to decide itself. Now in 1935, there 
was a General Chapter coming on in July. When the propo¬ 
sal for the foundation of St. Thomas More College was sub¬ 
mitted to the General Council, and since the Chapter was so 
close, and the project was so important, the General Council, 
instead of giving a decision itself, chose to leave the matter 
for the General Chapter to deal with. It was proposed to the 
General Chapter in July and approved by it. That settled 
the foundation of St. Thomas More College. These are some 
of the matters I had in mind, when I said I thought I might 
be able to tel I you some things you might not otherwise know. 

I have something more to say to you, which is too 
vital to be crowded out. In the past three or four years an 
extraordinary ferment has been active in Catholic thinking 
In the United States. In 1956 Monsignor Ellis, Professor of 
Church History, The Catholic University of America, pub¬ 
lished in book form an address entitled, American Catholics 
and the Intellectual Life. It proved to produce a shock. It 
was like the explosion of a bomb. Stated briefly, through 
careful and exhaustive study it came to the conclusion that 
Catholics are inferior intellectually to their fellow-Ameri- 
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cans, that Catholic colleges and universities are inferior, 
and that in every field of endeavour Catholics do not mea¬ 
sure up in leadership, in fact, they trail woefully behind. 
The address and its views spread like wildfire. There were 
some angry dissenting opinions. These were remarkably few. 
The general attitude of thinking Catholics was to take the 
charge calmly and study it, and if it were true, to set about 
remedying it. 

That is what Catholics in the United States have been 
doing. In general there is a disposition to accept the case 
of Mgr. Ellis as fair and accurate. The excitement stirred 
up was so great and so widespread that the Catholics in Bri¬ 
tain took it up, and did some soul-searching on their own 
account. They reached about the same conclusions for Bri¬ 
tain as Mgr. Ellis found true for the United States, namely, 
that Catholics are intellectually inferior. They too are now 
working at it. 

It is a big question, too big to do more than merely 
state in summary fashion here tonight. It is worth under¬ 
standing it clearly, that Catholics in the United States gene¬ 
rally (we will confine ourselves to them) recognize and ac¬ 
knowledge that Catholic colleges and universities have been 
inferior and that Catholics have been inferior. It is not a 
nice thing for Catholics to have to stomach. If it is true, it 
is better to face it. American Catholic educators are eager 
to discuss Catholic education at the university level. 

Whenever they come in contact with it or hear about 
it, American Catholic educators become intensely interested 
in what is taking place here in Saskatoon at St. Thomas More 
College . They wax eloquent about it. They think, from 
every point of view, it is the most perfect answer, to what 
has become known as "the great debate" in Catholic educa¬ 
tion. You do not realize it. You are too close to it to see 
it. You have a treasure here valuable beyond price. 
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I will close by quoting Sir Hugh Taylor of Prince¬ 
ton, Chairman of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation: "The 
best solution in America to the question of higher Catholic 
education is that in existence and in operation at St. Thomas 
More College in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan." 


Saskatoon, Feb. 9, 1961. 









